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THE BUILDING OF SOLIDARITY IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


Address by Assistant Secretary Berle‘ 


[Released to the press November 19] 

For many years it was the custom to regard 
inter-American conferences as meetings at 
which speeches were exchanged, but without 
tangible effect. 

Rarely in the history of international rela- 
tions have continuing conferences produced re- 
sults as far-reaching and as pragmatic as those 
which have flowed from the inter-American sys- 
tem. This is partly because the development of 
the inter-American family of nations has pro- 
ceeded, not from the top down, but from the 
bottom up. It is emphatically an organization 
rooted in the problems and desires of the indi- 
vidual nations; and its great strength has been 
that inter-American work has kept steady pace 
with the rapidly growing community of interest 
between the 21 American republics. The mat- 
ters discussed at these conferences were in no 
way glittering generalities. They had real and 
effective significance in tangible action taken and 
joined in by the governments involved. 

Let us consider briefly the situation as it 
stands today. 

The American hemisphere is almost the only 
great area in the world not directly threatened 
by war operations. This is not the result of 
mere distance. 

By 1936 we had already begun to experience 
the preliminary tremors of the European dis- 
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turbance which has now brought that great con- 
tinent into a new world war. It was plain 
that mechanisms were needed by which the 
continent could operate together in the face of 
a common danger. We had not yet arrived at 
the point where a common agreement on certain 
essentials of foreign policy could take place; 
but it was plain that every government was 
feeling toward such an agreement, realizing, 
perhaps intuitively, that stormy times were 
ahead. At Buenos Aires in 1936 there was, vir- 
tually, only one great issue. Had the 21 Amer- 
ican nations reached a point at which they 
could agree to consult with each other in the 
case of any threatened danger to the peace of 
the continent, whether it came from within the 
hemisphere or from without? The debates at 
that conference indicated plainly that the con- 
tinent was ripe for such a system of consulta- 
tion; and it was accordingly embodied in the 
Buenos Aires treaties. 

At that time, also, the beginnings of the out- 
line of the economic hemisphere, as we under- 
stand it today, were roughly sketched in. We 
had learnt that inter-American cooperation 
must include cooperation in the fields of trade, 
and of finance, as well as in those of diplomacy 
and foreign affairs. One by-product of the 
Buenos Aires Conference was the initiation of 
discussions between the United States and 
Brazil looking toward a closer financial rela- 
tionship between the United States Treasury 
and the Brazilian Government, for the purpose 
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of assisting the Brazilian Government in cer- 
tain monetary measures which it wished to take. 
We were, as you will see, feeling toward a pos- 
sible relationship in which the economics of the 
hemisphere might be put on a more nearly co- 
operative basis. 

The year which followed is stamped on the 
minds of all of us as a crucial period in inter- 
American relationships. We know now that 
the year 1937 marked the beginning of the or- 
ganization by certain European powers of their 
groups of nationals and the beginning of prop- 
aganda on a large scale. Nazi and Fascist gov- 
ernments were not, so their protagonists 
claimed, articles of export; but Nazi and 
Fascist propaganda certainly was exported, 
and that on no small scale. The precise use to 
which this weapon could be put became tragi- 
cally plain as European affairs went steadily 
from bad to worse. The history of the attempts 
to organize centers of foreign-directed power 
in every country in the New World has yet to be 
written; and when it is written, it will be a 
cloudy piece of unpleasant reading. Rapidly 
it became plain that the foreign affairs of 
Europe were beginning to establish contact with 
the internal life of the American republics; and 
the American republics, including our own, dis- 
like the process intensely. This, perhaps more 
than any other single factor, made it plain that 
at the Lima Conference some common ground 
in international affairs could be taken and 
should be taken by the American group; and 
the result was the Declaration of Lima. This 
was, in effect, the adoption of a common for- 
eign policy in certain respects by 21 American 
nations; and it has proved the greatest single 
safeguard for all of us. 

It is interesting to note that at the exact 
moment when European nations were moving 
farther away each from the other—when the 
process of fear and danger was leading each gov- 
ernment there to try to pursue a lone course— 
the effect here was to solidify the countries into 
a common determination to work together in 
the common interest of keeping aggression off 
this hemisphere in any form, whether direct or 
indirect, whether by arms or by propaganda. 
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For the Declaration of Lima at the end of the 
tragic year 1938 was the direct answer to the 
campaign of 1938 which had ended the exist- 
ence of Austria, had partitioned Czechoslovakia, 
had led to the crisis of Munich, and had already 
threatened the existence of Poland. We had 
had an object lesson that the choice was hang- 
ing together or hanging separately. 

Following the Declaration of Lima, an un- 
happy world waited tensely for the inevitable 
conflagration overseas to break into full flame. 
During that time you would have found that the 
inter-American republics were steadily follow- 
ing two lines of constant cooperation. They 
were exchanging among themselves informa- 
tion as to the progress of affairs. Meanwhile, 
they were looking to their economics. There 
was reason for this: Germany had introduced 
her so-called “barter agreements” to the South 
American Continent, and we were being intro- 
duced to that modern innovation, the “aski” 
mark. Stripped of technical language, these 
were arrangements by which South American 
goods were bought for Germany and were paid 
for in currency which could only be used to buy 
certain specified German products. A bank 
loaded with “aski” marks would find, for ex- 
ample, that they could only be used to purchase 
German flutes; and at least one bank thereupon 
had to organize a department for the sale of 
flutes, in order to convert the “aski” marks once 
more into something which could serve as a use- 
ful currency. A Colombian friend of mine com- 
plained bitterly to me of the number of opera 
glasses in circulation in Colombia. The stores 
in Rio were filled with merchandise whose merit 
was that it was cheap, but whose disadvantage 
was that its quality was so poor as to be practi- 
cally unusable. For once, bankers and mer- 
chants learned that to have money in the bank 
was a positive disadvantage—if the money 
happened to be in a European bank and there 
was no way of making it valid. 

Through all this you would have found that 
Treasury experts of the various countries, in- 
cluding the Treasury of the United States, were 
studying, watching, and working out possible 
methods by which something could be done. 
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The Export-Import Bank of Washington, a 
useful instrument which had had too little use, 
was being given funds and was staffed so that 
it could undertake a major program, should 
occasion arise ; and meanwhile it was being used 
to assist in financing certain exports which 
would strengthen the economy of the country 
in which investments were being made. 

There was thus a fairly wide experimental 
knowledge. when, in September of 1939, the 
Germans marched into Poland, the British and 
French declared war, blockades were announced, 
and the full task of meeting a wartime economy 
was forced on the Western Hemisphere. 

When, on September 23, 1939, the Foreign 
Ministers of the American republics met in 
Panama, they had a firm basis for action, and 
they had two definite ideas to which they pro- 
posed to give reality. Their authority for ac- 
tion was found in the agreements adopted at 
Buenos Aires in 1936 and the agreements 
adopted at the Lima Conference in 1938. The 
ideas to which they proposed to give form were 
two. First, if humanly possible, the horrors 
of war were to be kept off the western conti- 
nent. Second, so far as possible, they proposed, 
by sharing burdens, to alleviate the crushing 
effects of war on the economic life of these 
countries. No greater task has perhaps ever 
faced any group of statesmen. 

At the suggestion of President Roosevelt, a 
safety zone was laid out. This was not a mere 
“happy thought”. It was the revival of an old 
proposal first made in the time of President 
Madison and again urged by a number of South 
American republics as a safety measure in 1915. 
Unhappily in 1915 the proposal was not seri- 
ously taken up—had it been, the history of the 
World War might have been different. The 
principle was that the peaceful rights of neu- 
trals trading together in the waters near their 
shores were higher than the rights of belliger- 
ents, Practical effect was given by the adop- 
tion of common measures to regulate the in- 
coming and outgoing of belligerent craft and 
to control the supplies which they could take 
on. It thus ceased to be convenient to carry on 
belligerent. operations close to American shores. 
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A fleet cannot operate on this side of the Atlan- 
tic very long unless it is assured of supplies; 
and these supplies became extremely difficult to 
get. A cooperative neutrality patrol carried 
out by warships and by airplanes gave assur- 
ance that at all times the American nations 
would be informed of any attempt to bring the 
war to this side of the ocean. 

Thus far, these measures taken at Panama 
have been conspicuously successful. The prin- 
cipal exception—the case of the German war- 
ship Graf Spee—is perhaps an illustration. 
The Graf Spee seems to have steamed into 
Uruguayan waters only because she was run- 
ning low on supplies and particularly fuel oil; 
she hoped to make contact with a supply ship 
which clandestinely was attempting to provide 
her with necessities. The result you know. It 
has now become difficult for an overseas war 
vessel to operate freely in the American zone, 
and the result since then has been that the naval 
war has thus far remained on its own side of 
the sea. 

This is merely an illustration of the effective- 
ness of the measures taken. In detail, of course, 
tlfey are far more technical. You would find 
that there was virtually common action in re- 
spect of the regulation and entry of war ves- 
sels, the inspection of merchant vessels, the 
handling of vessels blockaded in the harbors, 
the surveillance exercised over supplies. 

A by-product of this particular job has been 
singularly interesting. Cooperation between 
the military and civil authorities on a common 
end quite usually brings understanding; and 
this was the case here. The men in the various 
services of the American republics came to 
know each other personally, much as the states- 
men of these republics had come to be friends 
through the system of inter-American confer- 
ences. This made it easy to discuss problems 
and easy to find points of agreement. As will 
appear, this has later proved very useful. 

The second great end—to protect, so far as 
possible, the economic life of the republics— 
proved at once more difficult, and more exciting. 
An Inter-American Economic Advisory Com- 
mittee was created, given a permanent head- 
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quarters in Washington, and told to go to work. 
Among the tasks of this committee was the 
modest one of “considering any problem of 
monetary relationships, foreign-exchange man- 
agement, or balance of international-payment 
situation, which may be presented to it by the 
government of any of the American republics” ; 
and to study the most practical and satisfactory 
means of obtaining stability of monetary and 
commercial relationships between them. 

I need hardly observe that this committee, 
meeting in Washington shortly after the Ha- 
bana convention, surveyed the scene with a 
certain amount of concern. The task indeed 
was enormous. It could not be attacked by any 
doctrinaire methods. Problems multiplied at 
once. I do not try to detail them all, but merely 
to give illustrations. 

Many of the other American republics tradi- 
tionally sell raw materials to Europe and buy 
finished products there. The combined effect 
of war and blockade meant they had to buy 
their finished products, which they badly 
needed, from us; yet this did not increase our 
need of their raw materials. We were, and are, 
of course, the largest financial factor in the 
hemisphere and could justly be asked to do what 
we could in the situation. Plainly, some 
method had to be found by which the American 
republics could buy their necessities here, which 
meant, likewise, that some method had to be 
found by which they could pay for these neces- 
sities; further, some activity had to be made 
possible to take the place in some measure at 
least of their overseas commerce, which neces- 
sarily dwindled as the war economy imposed 
itself. 

To meet this, the experimental experience of 
the Export-Import Bank, accumulated through 
1937 and 1938, was promptly drawn upon. Ex- 
panding somewhat the earlier practice of the 
Export-Import Bank, endeavors were made to 
use it so that its investments could increase the 
amount of productive economic activity carried 
on by governments which found themselves cut 
off from their normal channels. 

Inter-American trade depends on ships; so 
measures had to be taken to keep ships running 
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and to keep freight rates from skyrocketing. 
A shipping committee has been working on that 
problem continuously—which is why inter- 
American freight rates are still within hailing 
distance of normal. 


Movements of capital which are continuous in 
normal times were cut off by war conditions, 
An inter-American commission was organized 
to stimulate mixed enterprises, owned partly by 
the capital which is available in the United 
States and partly by capital available in the 
other American republics. 


Finally, a careful survey of the supplies and 
materials and possible demands for them was 
made, with a view to stimulating increased pur- 
chases by the United States in South America, 
thereby making it possible for the other Ameri- 
can republics to fill their needs here. 


As the first year of the war ran its tragic 
course, a new problem—that of hemispheric de- 
fense—began to appear. With the fall of 
France, it was perfectly possible that aggressive 
powers might commence to operate in the At- 
lantic. Further, the European colonies on this 
side of the water might become centers of ag- 
gression against the American republics. A 
second consultation of Foreign Ministers was 
called, which met at Habana last July. Three 
main problems came to the fore: The problem 
of handling possible disturbance in European 
colonies, which was met by the Act of Habana; 
the problem of curbing to some extent subver- 
sive movements within the continent, which was 
met by an agreement to interchange information 
and take common measures; and finally, the 
increased economic pressure resulting from the 
fact that practically all European markets were 
now cut off. 

You are familiar with the Act of Habana, 
and with the fact that it was promptly followed 
by conferences between the inter-American mil- 
itary chiefs. One such conference has just been 
held in Washington, at which plans for the de- 
fense of the American Continent have been can- 
vassed. Building almost directly on the prin- 
ciple laid down in Habana that each American 
republic has the right and the duty to defend 
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wherever aggression is threatened, the United 
States concluded an arrangement for naval 
bases with Great Britain running all the way 
from Newfoundland to the shoulder of Brazil; 
and these were, again under the cooperative 
principle, promptly made available on the cus- 
tomary basis to our American neighbors. Other 
American republics have strengthened their 
own defenses; and the problem of air defense 
has not failed to receive attention. 

On the economic side, the process of coopera- 
tion was intensified. President Roosevelt 
asked, and the Congress granted, a sum of 500 
million dollars for the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington, making possible the planning of a 
careful program balanced between public 
works, loans for productive purposes, and other 
similar arrangements. At the same time, in 
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handling our own purchases for defense it was 
possible for the United States to purchase stocks 
of goods from the other American republics and 
thereby to relieve the strain on exchange. 

We are midway in this combined program of 
military, political and economic cooperation 
now. 

I believe that we are doing something more 
than merely taking care of an emergency. I 
think we are forging the pattern for a new 
method of handling world affairs. 

In the American Continent we have the con- 
ception of peace without empire—the coopera- 
tive peace which arises from understanding and 
willingness to cooperate. It may well be that 
we are forging the outlines for a system of 
world peace which will prove to be the pattern 
of the next century. 


THE DEFENSE OF THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


Address by Assistant Secretary Berle? 


[Released to the press November 22 

The defense of the Western Hemisphere, both 
military and economic, is now an accepted 
policy of the Government of the United States. 
It is likewise a part of the settled doctrine of 
all of the 21 American nations. Let me give you 
a brief review of how we are going about it. 

The defense of the hemisphere is dominated 
by one very simple fact. The United States is 
safe so long as no overseas aggressive power 
gains a foothold or can establish a base in the 
New World. Fortunately, that same fact is the 
dominant consideration in the defense of every 
other American republic. The American family 
of nations thus starts with a single proposition. 
They cannot permit any overseas power to es- 
tablish control, directly or indirectly, over any 
territory in the Western Hemisphere. 

Although this was the main reason for pro- 


claiming the Monroe Doctrine more than a cen- 


* Delivered on America’s Town Meeting of the Air 
program, conducted by the Town Hall, Inc., New York 
City, November 21, 1940, and broadcast over the blue 
network of the National Broadcasting Co. 


tury ago, we took a long time in this country 
hefore recognizing that the Monroe Doctrine 
and hemispheric defense went together. We in 
the United States, and the other American re- 
publics, talked about it, and thought it over, 
and made various proposals. But nothing 
tangible was done about it until Christmas Eve, 
1938. The scene was the great Inter-American 
Conference at Lima. An elaborate discussion 
had taken place between delegations represent- 
ing the 21 American nations—a discussion 
which had been followed closely by every 
European power. Propaganda by two of the 
totalitarian countries had been freely used in 
an effort to break up the Conference; and diplo- 
matic pressure was not wanting. But the 
American Continent had the example of Europe 
before its eyes. The Munich crisis was fresh 
in everyone’s mind, and the conflict in Europe 
had already cast its shadow before it. On that 
Christmas Eve, amid cheers, Secretary Hull, 
one of the great architects of the hemisphere, 
rose to salute the convention as it approved a 
document now known as the Declaration of 
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Lima, That declaration was, in substance, a 
statement that the policy of each and all of the 
21 countries from thence forward would be to 
defend and maintain the independent institu- 
tions of this hemisphere against direct threat 
by military aggression, or indirect threat by 
propaganda, or seizure from within. Each 
nation reserved the right to take such inde- 
pendent measures to that end as the circum- 
stances might require. 

The second great step was taken by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on April 14, 1939, immediately 
after the German armies had destroyed what 
was left of Czechoslovakia. He spoke before 
the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union, and he pointed out that we were pro- 
tected from the tragic fate of the Old World 
mainly because we were pledged to a new and 
powerful ideal—that of the community of na- 
tions. He went on to say that we of the United 
States were prepared to maintain the American 
peace “and to defend it to the fullest extent of 
our strength, matching force to force if any 
attempt is made to subvert our institutions, or 
to impair the independence of any one of our 
group”. He added that a like defense would be 
given in the economic field, should any country 
be attacked by the method of economic pressure. 
This was the pledge of the United States to 
defend the hemisphere. 

The President had previously declared that 
the United States would not stand idly by if our 
sister nation of Canada were threatened with 
domination by any other empire. The subject 
was thus closed, hemispheric defense becoming 
a part of the American doctrine. 

So much for the obligation. This is how the 
hemisphere has gone about preparing its de- 
fense. 

Let us first talk of military affairs. 

Upon the outbreak of the war the American 
republics declared a neutrality zone and set up 
a cooperative neutrality patrol carried out by 
warships and by aircraft. At the same time 
they arranged matters so that American ports 
and American supplies should not be freely 
available to naval vessels of countries at war. 
These arrangements make it very difficult to 
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carry on naval warfare on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

This removed the immediate danger and at 
the same time provided an outer screen of de- 
fense. 

When last summer the Battle of France ended 
in a French defeat, a second danger arose. 
There are colonies of France and of Holland in 
this hemisphere: the Guianas, on the shoulder 
of Brazil, and the Dutch and French West In- 
dies, in the Caribbean Sea. Measures were at 
once taken to make sure that these colonies could 
not be used by the conqueror as centers of ag- 
gression. This was agreed to by the 21 republics 
at Habana last July; and active measures for 
assuring the peace of these colonies have been 
going on ever since. The right of any one Amer- 
ican country to enter upon and defend any of 
these colonies in case of necessity was recog- 
nized. This necessarily implied a considerable 
increase of facilities for the American navies, 
and particularly our own. 

Promptly after that, the United States Gov- 
ernment arranged with the British Government 
to acquire a string of naval bases running from 
Newfoundland on the north to British Guiana 
on the south; and these are now in process of 
active organization. At once Secretary Hull 
announced that the bases were open, under the 
customary cooperative arrangements, to the 
other American republics, 

Realizing that defense means meeting an at- 
tack at any point, staff conversations have been 
held between the military commanders of the 
various republics and of the United States, in- 
cluding our own General Staff. Recently, the 
commanders of many of the Central and South 
American armed forces attended a meeting in 
Washington for the further exchange of in- 
formation and the formulation of plans. The 
air defense was not overlooked; and measures 
for this purpose are also being carried forward. 

In result, there is already in being the 
method, the plan, and the means of defense— 
means which will grow as our armament pro- 
gram proceeds. 

This is the exact opposite of what happened 
in Europe. Great Britain had to stand idly by 
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while the Germans completed their plans for 
the invasion of Norway. In this hemisphere 
plans have been made by which an adequate 
force for resistance will be first. 


The other necessary method of defense is 
economic. We have already seen, from Euro- 
pean experience, that a strong economic power 
can weaken and perhaps even crush a smaller 
nation by ruining its market, destroying its 
trade, creating distress within the country, and 
then using that pressure to upset its govern- 
ment and institutions. 


Directly after the outbreak of the war, an 
Inter-American Economic Advisory Committee 
was set up. Its precise task was to work out 
ways and means to meet the economic problems 
of the countries which were hard hit by the war. 
Threats were being made from the other side 
of the Atlantic that a totalitarian Europe could 
ruin the economic life of the Americas, and 
would do so unless governments friendly to 
totalitarianism were set up. Plainly, economic 
defense was as necessary as military defense. 

The Committee met in Washington, and meets 
there now once a week. It began by assuring 
free communication. The ships which link our 
continents were kept running, and the freight 
rates were kept reasonable. On our side, we 
expanded the Export-Import Bank, finally ap- 
propriating 500 million dollars so that money 
should be available where necessary to finance 
activities in those countries whose normal mar- 
kets had been cut off by the war and blockades. 
This program is being carried out in consulta- 
tion with the authorities of the various Ameri- 
can republics and is being administered by Mr. 
Jesse Jones, now Secretary of Commerce. The 
United States Treasury has likewise been hold- 
ing conversations with various countries look- 
ing toward the strengthening of money and 
currency in this hemisphere. A noted repre- 
sentative of the Argentine Republic is carrying 
on these discussions with our Treasury now. 
So far as possible, this Government has endeav- 
ored to assist other American republics, which 
had to buy from us the supplies that they for- 
merly bought from Europe, so that these goods 
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can be bought and can be paid for. In ex- 
change, much material which we need for our 
own defense is being bought from the other 
American republics. 

In longer view, all of the American nations 
have been endeavoring to expand their trade 
each with the other. A notable arrangement 
was recently concluded between Argentina and 
Brazil for the exchange of surplus products. 
Negotiations are now going forward for an 
agreement to stabilize the coffee market. Bra- 
zil is setting up a steel industry, using her own 
natural resources, with the assistance of both 
Brazilian and American capital, and American 
steel companies have supplied experts in con- 
struction. Rubber, which we now import from 
the East Indies, is beginning to be grown again 
in Central and South America. 

The cooperation of private concerns is being 
sought; in this country President Roosevelt has 
appointed Mr. Nelson Rockefeller coordinator 
of South American activities, and one of his 
fields is to assist cooperation between concerns 
in the United States and concerns elsewhere in 
the western world. 

On our side we are prepared to carry out 
President Roosevelt’s pledge that this country 
“will give economic support, so that no Ameri- 
can nation need surrender any fraction of its 
sovereign freedom to maintain its economic 
welfare”. 

I think peaceful cooperation between inde- 
pendent countries has never gone so far as in 
this, the American family of nations. This is 
the Cooperative Peace—the peace which is pos- 
sible because the right of the smallest is con- 
sidered as great as the right of the strongest; 
because there is respect for law and for inter- 
national justice; because the way of the ag- 
gressor is not the American way of life. 

In the dark picture of international affairs 
this at least is one bright area. It is the pattern 
of our western world. I like to think that we 
are slowly forging the framework for a larger 
relation between nations which may prove to 
be the means of peace; which may give hope 
again to the world when its warfare is accom- 


plished. 
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PAN AMERICAN SOLIDARITY 
Address by Assistant Secretary Grady * 


[Released to the press November 22) 

You, the members of the State Teachers As- 
sociations, in convention at Fort Worth, Tex., 
and at Richmond, Va., and I, in Washington, 
the Nation’s Capital, are privileged to meet 
together today in the School of the Air of the 
Americas to discuss a matter of vital importance 
to every one of us, namely, Pan American soli- 
darity. 

The American republics came into being as a 
result of the rebellion of the New World against 
the forces of tyranny and oppression of the 
Old. In their determination to build a new 
civilization in a new world, and in their strug- 
gle to found new homes in an uncompromising 
wilderness, the American peoples became keenly 
aware of the interdependent nature of society 
and learned from experience that liberty and 
equality in human relations provide the best 
basis for securing the economic, social, and 
political cooperation essential to the task before 
them. 

It became clear to the American peoples, 
furthermore, that, if they were to succeed in 
their great purpose, these principles of democ- 
racy must serve also as the basis of their rela- 
tions with the rest of the world. So determined 
were they to attain the fullest possible develop- 
ment of their ideals and potentialities, and so 
strong was their conviction that this was pos- 
sible only on the basis of freedom and equality 
in the world community, that they were willing 
to fight for independence. 

The Monroe Doctrine clearly indicates our 
interest in protecting democratic institutions in 
the New World from the intrusion of alien 
ideologies and foreign political systems. In as 
much as these institutions are, figuratively 
speaking, the roots of civilization in the Ameri- 
cas, the attack to which democracy is now 
subject is potentially a threat, not only to the 
political independence of the American states, 


* Delivered to the Texas and Virginia State Teachers 
Associations in convention at Fort Worth, Tex., and 
Richmond, Va., November 22, 1940, on the School of 
the Air of the, Americas broadcast. 





but also to the economic welfare, the spiritual 
values, and the national cultures of their peo- 
ples. Thus, it is a threat to your economic 
well-being, your aspirations, and your liberty. 
That is why I say that Pan American solidarity 
is of vital importance to every one of us, for 
in union there is strength, and our strength and 
the strength of our American neighbors to hold 
out against the forces of terrorism and aggres- 
sion which have swept across Europe and are 
spreading throughout the world will be in- 
creased by the ever-growing political, economic, 
and cultural cooperation among the American 
republics. 

A landmark of outstanding importance in 
this growing cooperation is the meeting of the 
American republics at Habana last July, at 
which they joined together, as free and equal 
nations, to give force to the Monroe Doctrine, 
in order that the principles of democracy mak- 
ing possible such a meeting and such action 
might be protected and preserved in their 
relations with each other. 

So long as the American republics realize 
that democracy is the source of its own strength, 
so long as they remain true in practice to its 
principles and institutions, and so long as they 
cooperate in its interests, they need have no 
fear of dictators. 

International relations will always be un- 
stable and war will always be imminent in any 
world dominated by force and oppression. 
Only in a world in which all peoples are free 
and have equal opportunity to realize the full 
development of their economic, social, and cul- 
tural potentialities can international security 
and harmony long prevail. 

The American republics have, therefore, aside 
from considerations of their own security and 
happiness, the responsibility and sacred trust 
of keeping alive and strengthening the princi- 
ples of democracy in their relations with each 
other in order that there may be found in inter- 
American solidarity a nucleus around which a 
peaceful and prosperous world may in time be 
built. 
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COMMERCIAL TRENDS IN THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS 
Address by Harold D. Finley ‘ 


[Released to the press November 20] 


It is an honor to be present at this dinner for 
the distinguished Consul General of the Argen- 
tine Republic in New Orleans, Sefior Servente. 
On behalf of the Department of State, I should 
like to extend cordial greetings to him, the 
other distinguished consular representatives of 
the American republics stationed at this great 
American seaport, and the citizens of Louisiana 
who have come here to do them honor. It is 
gratifying, in these days when democracy is 
being tested, that all of us here are co-workers 
in and supporters of the great cause of hemi- 
spheric solidarity. 

I wish also to allude to the presence here of 
one of the outstanding women in the service of 
the United States Government—one of our fel- 
low workers in the Department of State, Mrs. 
Ruth B. Shipley. You will want, I am sure, to 
know about her, for, as Chief of the Depart- 
ment’s Passport Division, it is her organization 
that issues American passports to you, my fellow 
citizens, if and when you are entitled to receive 
them. Through her devotion to the public in- 
terest, an American passport continues to be as 
fine a traveler’s credential as any travel docu- 
ment in the world, and I am happy to say that, 
after issuing one to herself, she is to be a pas- 
senger on this good ship as it carries the greet- 
ings of the Mississippi to the Orinoco, the 
Amazon, and the Rio de la Plata. 

May I congratulate you, Mr. Pedrick, and 
your company upon the happy initiative which 
has inspired this dinner and upon the vision 
and spirit which has inspired this steamship 
service which links New Orleans with our sister 
republics on the east coast of South America. 

A steamship line thrives when its bottoms are 


‘Delivered at a dinner in honor of the Argentine 
Consul General at New Orleans, Sefior Lorenzo A. 
Servente, aboard the S. S. Deltargentino, at New Or- 
leans, La., November 20, 1940. Mr. Finley is Assistant 
Chief of the Division of the American Republics, 
Department of State. 


full both on the outward and homeward voy- 
ages—that is, when there exists between the 
countries it serves a mutually beneficial ex- 
change of goods. Not so long ago there were 
many people in the United States, as elsewhere, 
who still believed that it was advantageous for 
a nation to export as much as it could and im- 
port as little. These people thought that our 
foreign customers could continue to buy our 
worthy United States products without giving 
them at the same time the opportunity to obtain 
dollar exchange with which todo so. Happily, 
that fallacy has become extinct, and in its place 
there has been adopted as one of the foundations 
of the good-neighbor policy a program of mu- 
tually profitable trade. We wish quite natu- 
rally still to sell to our sister republics as much 
as we can, but in return we are also prepared to 
buy from them as much as we can. 

So long as peace endured, the United States 
was willing and eager to extend this same policy 
toward all the nations of the world. The trade- 
agreements program during the past six years 
made notable progress. Under the leadership 
of my chief, that great Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull, the United States sought as a policy 
everywhere to reduce trade barriers and to sub- 
stitute for thoughts and fears of war a pacific 
and beneficial exchange of goods between all 
countries. Unfortunately, some European and 
Asiatic leaders had set their hearts on war. 
Reciprocal-trade development, one of the basic 
principles of our foreign policy, has since been 
necessarily circumscribed in so far, and only 
in so far, as concerns the countries which have 
become belligerents or whose territories lie in 
theaters of hostilities. 

But not so trade with the American repub- 
lics!' To the great credit of the 21 American 
countries, since the outbreak of the war 15 
months ago, not a single citizen of any of our 
republics sailing in any ship under their respec- 
tive flags has been inconvenienced or delayed 
on account of the present war while traveling 
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in the waters of this hemisphere. There has 
been among our citizens here in American 
waters not a single shipboard casualty. The 
war, so far as it affects the safety of travel of 
our citizens, has thus far been effectively kept 
from our shores. In addition, the war has stim- 
ulated to a degree which is every day more ap- 
parent the profit which comes from liberal 
exchanges of goods within the hemisphere. 

The race to arm in Europe and Asia, and then 
the outbreak of war, has not failed, of course, 
to affect profoundly the economic life of all the 
21 American republics. During these recent 
years it was not enough for some countries out- 
side this hemisphere to have international pay- 
ments balanced globally as in normal times, but 
the restrictive method of bilateral barter was 
often substituted to throw an established world 
economic system out of gear. Simultaneously, 
the allegedly free and willing citizens of totali- 
tarian countries were prohibited by their gov- 
ernments from buying the American goods they 
liked in whatever quantity they could afford. 
Their subsistence needs, not to speak of luxuries, 
went for war purposes. They might drink only 
as much of the good coffee and cocoa of the 
Americas, for example, as authoritative govern- 
ment permitted, or consume as many of the 
other products of the rich earth of the Ameri- 
cas as their war-restricted economy allowed. 
Barter, plus necessity for stocks of strategic 
materials, brought in its wake inevitable ex- 
change restrictions and other artificial barriers 
to a free exchange of goods. And now, war has 
completely closed many of the Old World mar- 
kets and at the same time has made it impossible 
for us of the Americas to buy those products 
which Old World skills made attractive to our 
civilization. War in Asia has added to the 
dislocation. 

Fortunately for all of us as we hasten to 
place our respective countries in a state of 
effective defense, the republics of this hemi- 
sphere possess, almost without exception, the 
essentials we now need both for defense and for 
maintaining unimpaired a high standard of 
living. Our first large problem is that we are 
by the blessings of God, world suppliers of 
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many commodities, and with the closing of 
European, and to some extent Asiatic, markets, 
almost all of our countries, including, as well, 
the United States, have problems of overpro- 
duction and of surpluses. 

Great stocks of foodstuffs here look wistfully 
at semi-starvation in Europe and Asia, where 
hunger is the inevitable ally of total war. 

The problems of disposing of surpluses here 
in the United States and in the other American 
republics are receiving the unremitting atten- 
tion of all of us. We in the United States will 
buy from our southern neighbors as much as we 
can and are seeking constantly and persistently 
to lend our cooperation and our financial re- 
sources to keep the economic machinery of the 
Americas in good running order. 

This is not easy. With the best will in the 
world, we in the United States, for example, 
cannot possibly drink all the coffee which this 
hemisphere produces. Of course we shall do our 
best to drink all we can. But, we are cooperat- 
ing with all the coffee-producing countries in 
working out a plan which it is hoped will 
temper the economic shock of a surplus by in- 
suring here a fair price for this excellent 
American commodity. 

In practical support of the good-neighbor 
policy, moreover, the United States is lending 
its hearty cooperation to fostering the produc- 
tion in this hemisphere of commodities which 
can be produced here but which formerly were 
obtained elsewhere. American industry is 
working with our southern neighbors in finding 
soils and climatic conditions where rubber, one 
of the basic commodities of our times, can be 
grown successfully. Quinine, another essential, 
can be and is being produced successfully in the 
highlands of Central America. Only recently 
a contract was concluded for the purchase of 
large quantities of Bolivian tin during the next 
5 years. In collaboration with other American 
republics, studies and surveys are being has- 
tened to show what woods, resins, fibers, and 
plants can be successfully cultivated in various 
areas in this hemisphere, what metals can be 
produced, which can all find a ready and profit- 
able market in the United States and in other 
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American countries. Large retail distributors 
‘in the United States have joined with govern- 
ment agencies to inform the governments and 
businessmen of our southern neighbors as to 
what manufactured products, formerly pro- 
duced in Europe and Asia, might now success- 
fully utilize their skills and industrial aptitudes. 
Simultaneously, the United States Government, 
under a comprehensive plan for cooperation 
with the other American republics, has con- 
tinued and will continue to lend the services of 
American experts to those countries of this 
hemisphere which desire technical and scientific 
assistance. One corollary is, of course, that the 
more we buy from the other American repub- 
lies, the more they will have dollar exchange 
with which to buy from us. A further corol- 
lary is that every one of us will be thus stronger 
in defense. 

Many problems remain to be solved. It is 
relatively easy to increase our purchases from 
the American republics of products which com- 
plement our own; it is relatively difficult when 
such products are supplemental. But we who 
work in government are confident that none of 
these problems will be finally unsolvable, be- 
cause not only do we see clearly some of the steps 
ahead, but we have the friendly and willing 
cooperation at Washington and at Buenos Aires, 
at Bogota and Quito, at Habana and Santiago— 
everywhere throughout the Americas—of men 
of good will, of patience and knowledge, who 
are bringing their great talents to this important 
task. 

That task is easier because the good-neighbor 
policy, based as it is on mutual respect and 
confidence in each other as sovereign partners 
in hemispheric business, has brought into being 
an atmosphere in which our mutual problems 
can be discussed with cordial understanding and 
solved with cooperation and energy. Twenty- 
one American republics here gallantly face a 
war-torn world, voluntarily choose to defend the 
Pan American way of life, and are determined 
unalterably to oppose and stamp out whatever 
is subversive to their system. 

We in this hemisphere must not permit the 
peace which happily reigns in our respective 
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countries to lead us to any feeling that there 
is no need to press ardently our efforts to pre- 
serve our safety and strengthen the measures 
which we must take for our mutual defense. 
There is almost certainly not a single country 
in this hemisphere where the greatest caution, 
where the greatest diligence and perseverance, 
should not be exercised to defend it and its 
neighbors from subversive elements and activ- 
ities, 

We must continue to find out who our enemies 
are, what they do, what their organizations and 
intentions are. This will lead us into no per- 
secution on account of nationality, of race or 
creed or religion. But I dare say, ladies and 
gentlemen, that the time has come when busi- 
nessmen throughout the American republics 
will wish carefully to examine whether their 
organizations, or the profits from the sales of 
their goods, are being utilized at home or abroad 
to support systems and ideologies abhorrent to 
the Pan American way of life. The time has 
come when all our citizens engaged in business 
will wish, in the long-range protection of their 
own interests as well as the safety of the Amer- 
‘icas, to assure themselves that their representa- 
tives at home and abroad are pro-Pan-America. 
We should, every one of us, see to it that the 
profits from Pan American merchandise are not 
used to support propaganda or activities in- 
tended to destroy our system. To do less, in face 
of the grave danger which has compelled us 
here in the United States to arm to an unpre- 
cedented degree, and, in peace time—against all 
previous precedents of this country—to call our 
young men into service for defense, would be 
to give aid and comfort to the forces of destruc- 
tion which oppose democracy today. I should 
like to leave you with this thought. Therein 
is one way in which every one of us engaged in 
the great business of this hemisphere can con- 
tribute effectively to defense. 

Your government, and the other governments 
of the American republics, my fellow citizens, 
are moving rapidly and resolutely toward a de- 
fensive preparedness unparalleled in history. It 
will be a defense as total as war has become 
total. It will be a democratic defense—defense 
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by democratic methods and democratic strength. 
It must be heartening to every citizen of all our 
respective countries to know that all of us stand 
united in this great task and that each of us has 
a part to take in building for eventual peace. 
Our efforts will show, I think, that democratic 
methods—those which we freely choose—demo- 
cratic methods invoked by the free peoples of 
this hemisphere, will prove as effective and 
strong as any man has yet devised. 


REPORTS REGARDING AIR AND 
NAVAL BASES IN URUGUAY 


[Released to the press November 22 

At the press conference of the Acting Secre- 
tary of State November 22, a correspondent 
said : 

“Mr. Secretary, all of us here consider that 
you have from time to time made fairly clear 
our position on the bases in Latin America, but 
recently there seems to have been a flood of prop- 
aganda from Spain and continued misunder- 
standing in some of the Latin American coun- 
tries, and we have, as a result, the action of the 
Uruguayan Senate refusing to approve of any 
agreement that might be made on bases and so 
forth down there. I think there is a general 
misunderstanding in some countries concerning 
our position, and I wonder if you would care 
again to clarify both our position and our 
policy.” 


The Acting Secretary replied : 


“T am relieved when you say that you gentle- 
men think I have made it clear. I have seen, 
as you have, a great deal of propaganda which 
was undoubtedly intended to confuse the issues 
and to make out something which was not the 
case, and, therefore, I again repeat that at no 
time has this Government discussed with the 
government of any other American republic the 
cession through sale or lease of any naval or 
other bases, nor has it made any suggestion 
which would in any sense, if carried out, have 
infringed in any degree the sovereignty of any 
of the other American republics.” 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE BULLETIN 


[Released to the press November 23] 


The American Ambassador to Spain, Alexan- 
der W. Weddell, has reported to the Depart- 
ment that the Uruguayan Minister at Madrid 
has issued the following statement to the 
Spanish press: 

“In relation to the comments of the Spanish 
press in respect of the negotiations which the 
Uruguayan Cabinet is carrying on at the pres- 
ent time in matters within its competence, the 
Minister of Uruguay considers himself obliged 
to note that according to the telegraphic infor- 
mation which he has just received from his 
Government the version of the cession of naval 
bases to any country is completely inexact. It 
is a question of steps in connection with ‘collec- 
tive continental military defence’ which are 
being taken in the same form with the Argen- 
tine Republic and the other American states. 

“In the telegraphic despatch which the Uru- 
guayan Chancery received from Montevideo it 
is added that far from there being discrepancies 
between the American countries there exists a 
solidarity of purpose among them also improv- 
ing the resolutions of the Pan American 
conference.” 


PAN AMERICAN AVIATION DAY 
PROCLAMATION 


[Released to the press by the White House] 


Pan American Aviation Day 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 


A Proclamation 


Wuenreas the past ten years have witnessed 
an amazing development of civil aviation in 
the American republics; and 

Wuereas the easy and rapid intercourse made 
possible by this development has already con- 
tributed in a substantial manner to a better 
understanding and friendship among the peo- 
ples of the American republics and brought 
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regions heretofore considered commercially in- 
accessible within the radius of world markets; 
and 

Wuereas by Public Resolution No. 105, ap- 
proved October 10, 1940, the Congress of the 
United States, considering this progress and 
appreciating the important role which it is pos- 
sible for civil aviation to play in fostering the 
development of closer cultural and economic 
relations between the peoples of the American 
republics, authorized the President of the 
United States to designate December 17 of each 
year as Pan American Aviation Day: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, FraNKLIN D. RooseEvetr, 
President of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate December 17, 1940, the anni- 
versary of the first successful flight of a heavier- 
than-air machine, and December 17 of each suc- 
ceeding year as Pan American Aviation Day, 
and do hereby call upon all officials of the Gov- 
ernment, the Governors of the forty-eight 
States, our possessions, and the people of the 
United States generally to observe with appro- 
priate ceremonies this day as Pan American 
Aviation Day. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the seal of the United States 
of America to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 18’ 
day of November in the year of our Lord 
nineteen hundred and forty, and of the Inde- 

pendence of the United States of 

[seaL] America the one hundred and sixty- 

fifth. 
FraNKLIN D. Roosevett 

By the President: 

SuMNER WELLES 
Acting Secretary of State. 
[No, 2446] 


PRESS INTERVIEW BY THE 
PRESIDENT OF ARGENTINA 


Comments by Acting Secretary Welles 


[Released to the press November 22] 


In response to a request by newspaper corre- 
spondents for comment upon an interview 
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granted by the President of Argentina to the 
United Press on November 19, the Acting 
Secretary of State said: 


“TI have read the interview granted by Presi- 
dent Ortiz of Argentina to the United Press on 
November 19 with the utmost interest and at- 
tention. I hope it will be studied by every 
section of public opinion in this country. It 
sets forth clearly and succinctly the true inter- 
pretation of enlightened Pan-Americanism as 
evidenced by the agreements reached by the 
American republics at Buenos Aires, Lima, 
Panama, and Habana. The statements con- 
tained in the interview constitute an inspiration 
to all of those who are working for Pan Ameri- 
can collaboration and the maintenance of our 
democratic institutions in the New World.” 


| The Far East | 


DETENTION IN FRENCH INDOCHINA 
OF AMERICAN VICE CONSUL AND 
’ PRESS CORRESPONDENT 


[Released to the press November 23] 











The American Consul at Hanoi, Charles S. 
Reed, 2d, has reported that Vice Consul Robert 
W. Rinden, acting under Mr. Reed’s instruc- 
tions, on November 21 drove, in company with 
a correspondent of the United Press, Melville 
Jacoby, by a warehouse at Haiphong, where it 
was reported that Japanese soldiers were en- 
camped under an American flag. The news- 
paper correspondent, who was stated to possess 
a photographer’s permit issued by the appro- 
priate authorities, took some pictures of the 
property in question. The car in which Vice 
Consul Rinden and Mr. Jacoby were riding was 
subsequently pursued and stopped by Japanese 
soldiers, who attempted to force them out of 
the car and to seize the correspondent’s camera. 
The Vice Consul identified himself to an 
English-speaking Japanese army officer, but the 
Vice Consul and Mr. Jacoby were taken into 
the center of Haiphong under a guard of Japa- 
nese soldiers, who prevented them from entering 
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by democratic methods and democratic strength. 
It must be heartening to every citizen of all our 
respective countries to know that all of us stand 
united in this great task and that each of us has 
a part to take in building for eventual peace. 
Our efforts will show, I think, that democratic 
methods—those which we freely choose—demo- 
cratic methods invoked by the free peoples of 
this hemisphere, will prove as effective and 
strong as any man has yet devised. 


REPORTS REGARDING AIR AND 
NAVAL BASES IN URUGUAY 


[Released to the press November 22] 

At the press conference of the Acting Secre- 
tary of State November 22, a correspondent 
said : 

“Mr. Secretary, all of us here consider that 
you have from time to time made fairly clear 
our position on the bases in Latin America, but 
recently there seems to have been a flood of prop- 
aganda from Spain and continued misunder- 
standing in some of the Latin American coun- 
tries, and we have, as a result, the action of the 
Uruguayan Senate refusing to approve of any 
agreement that might be made on bases and so 
forth down there. I think there is a general 
misunderstanding in some countries concerning 
our position, and I wonder if you would care 
again to clarify both our position and our 
policy.” 

The Acting Secretary replied: 


“T am relieved when you say that you gentle- 
men think I have made it clear. I have seen, 
as you have, a great deal of propaganda which 
was undoubtedly intended to confuse the issues 
and to make out something which was not the 
case, and, therefore, I again repeat that at no 
time has this Government discussed with the 
government of any other American republic the 
cession through sale or lease of any naval or 
other bases, nor has it made any suggestion 
which would in any sense, if carried out, have 
infringed in any degree the sovereignty of any 
of the other American republics.” 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE BULLETIN 


[Released to the press November 23] 

The American Ambassador to Spain, Alexan- 
der W. Weddell, has reported to the Depart- 
ment that the Uruguayan Minister at Madrid 
has issued the following statement to the 
Spanish press: 

“In relation to the comments of the Spanish 
press in respect of the negotiations which the 
Uruguayan Cabinet is carrying on at the pres- 
ent time in matters within its competence, the 
Minister of Uruguay considers himself obliged 
to note that according to the telegraphic infor- 
mation which he has just received from his 
Government the version of the cession of naval 
bases to any country is completely inexact. It 
is a question of steps in connection with ‘collec- 
tive continental military defence’ which are 
being taken in the same form with the Argen- 
tine Republic and the other American states. 

“In the telegraphic despatch which the Uru- 
guayan Chancery received from Montevideo it 
is added that far from there being discrepancies 
between the American countries there exists a 
solidarity of purpose among them also improv- 
ing the resolutions of the Pan American 
conference.” 


PAN AMERICAN AVIATION DAY 
PROCLAMATION 


[Released to the press by the White House] 


Pan American Aviation Day 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 


A Proclamation 


Wueneas the past ten years have witnessed 
an amazing development of civil aviation in 
the American republics; and 

Wuereas the easy and rapid intercourse made 
possible by this development has already con- 
tributed in a substantial manner to a better 
understanding and friendship among the peo- 
ples of the American republics and brought 
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regions heretofore considered commercially in- 
accessible within the radius of world markets; 
and 

Wuereas by Public Resolution No. 105, ap- 
proved October 10, 1940, the Congress of the 
United States, considering this progress and 
appreciating the important role which it is pos- 
sible for civil aviation to play in fostering the 
development of closer cultural and economic 
relations between the peoples of the American 
republics, authorized the President of the 
United States to designate December 17 of each 
year as Pan American Aviation Day: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, FRANKLIN D. RooseEver, 
President of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate December 17, 1940, the anni- 
versary of the first successful flight of a heavier- 
than-air machine, and December 17 of each suc- 
ceeding year as Pan American Aviation Day, 
and do hereby call upon all officials of the Gov- 
ernment, the Governors of the forty-eight 
States, our possessions, and the people of the 
United States generally to observe with appro- 
priate ceremonies this day as Pan American 
Aviation Day. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the seal of the United States 
of America to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 18’ 
day of November in the year of our Lord 
nineteen hundred and forty, and of the Inde- 

pendence of the United States of 

[seaAL] America the one hundred and sixty- 

fifth. 
Frankuin D. Roosevert 

By the President: 

SumNER WELLES 
Acting Secretary of State. 
[No, 2446] 


PRESS INTERVIEW BY THE 
PRESIDENT OF ARGENTINA 


Comments by Acting Secretary Welles 


[Released to the press November 22] 


In response to a request by newspaper corre- 
spondents for comment upon an interview 
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granted by the President of Argentina to the 
United Press on November 19, the Acting 
Secretary of State said: 


“IT have read the interview granted by Presi- 
dent Ortiz of Argentina to the United Press on 
November 19 with the utmost interest and at- 
tention. I hope it will be studied by every 
section of public opinion in this country. It 
sets forth clearly and succinctly the true inter- 
pretation of enlightened Pan-Americanism as 
evidenced by the agreements reached by the 
American republics at Buenos Aires, Lima, 
Panama, and Habana. The statements con- 
tained in the interview constitute an inspiration 
to all of those who are working for Pan Ameri- 
can collaboration and the maintenance of our 
democratic institutions in the New World.” 




















| The Far East | 


DETENTION IN FRENCH INDOCHINA 
OF AMERICAN VICE CONSUL AND 
PRESS CORRESPONDENT 


[Released to the press November 23] 


The American Consul at Hanoi, Charles S. 
Reed, 2d, has reported that Vice Consul Robert 
W. Rinden, acting under Mr. Reed’s instruc- 
tions, on November 21 drove, in company with 
a correspondent of the United Press, Melville 
Jacoby, by a warehouse at Haiphong, where it 
was reported that Japanese soldiers were en- 
camped under an American flag. The news- 
paper correspondent, who was stated to possess 
a photographer’s permit issued by the appro- 
priate authorities, took some pictures of the 
property in question. The car in which Vice 
Consul Rinden and Mr. Jacoby were riding was 
subsequently pursued and stopped by Japanese 
soldiers, who attempted to force them out of 
the car and to seize the correspondent’s camera. 
The Vice Consul identified himself to an 
English-speaking Japanese army officer, but the 
Vice Consul and Mr. Jacoby were taken into 
the center of Haiphong under a guard of Japa- 
nese soldiers, who prevented them from entering 
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the Hotel Europe by stopping them on the side- 
walk, forming a semicircle, and training their 
rifles upon them. Subsequently French officials 
arrived and, after discussion between those 
officials and the Japanese, the Japanese guard 
withdrew and the two Americans were taken, 
apparently by French authorities, to French 
military headquarters. Vice Consul Rinden 
and Mr. Jacoby returned to Hanoi on the night 
of November 21. 

Consul Reed reported that he has lodged a 
protest in the matter with the Governor Gen- 
eral of French Indochina and with the Japanese 
Consul General at Hanoi. 

The Department is telegraphing appropriate 
American officials to make further representa- 
tions in regard to this matter. 


ACCIDENTAL DEATH OF AMERICAN 
CORRESPONDENT IN YUGOSLAVIA 


[Released to the press November 19] 


The American Minister to Yugoslavia, Mr. 
Arthur Bliss Lane, reported to the Department 
of State November 19 that, according to infor- 
mation received by the American Military 
Attaché from the Yugoslav War Office, Mr. 
Ralph D. Barnes, an American citizen and cor- 
respondent of the New York Herald Tribune, 
was killed, as were three other occupants of a 
British Blenheim plane, when the plane crashed 
on the morning of November 18 near Danilov- 
grad in Montenegro. The Foreign Office con- 
firmed Mr. Barnes’ identity. Mr. Lane is 
sending an official of the legation to make a 
complete investigation at the scene of the acci- 
dent. 

According to reports, the airplane was carry- 
ing a large number of bombs and the bodies of 
the four occupants were found over a radius of 
300 meters from the wrecked plane. 
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PERSONNEL CHANGES 


[Released to the press November 23] 





The following changes have occurred in the 
American Foreign Service since November 9, 
1940: 


CAREER OFFICERS 


The assignment of James G. Carter, of Bruns- 
wick, Ga., as Consul to Funchal, Madeira, has 
been canceled. Mr. Carter has now been as- 
signed as Consul at Tananarive, Madagascar, 
where a consulate will be established. 

Carlton Hurst, of Washington, D. C., Consul 
at Berlin, Germany, has been designated Sec- 
ond Secretary of Embassy at Berlin, Germany, 
and will serve in dual capacity. 

H. Francis Cunningham, Jr., of Lincoln, 
Nebr., Vice Consul at Berlin, Germany, has been 
designated Third Secretary of Embassy at Ber- 
lin, Germany, and will serve in dual capacity. 

Brewster H. Morris, of Villanova, Pa., Vice 
Consul at Berlin, Germany, has been designated 
Third Secretary of Embassy at Berlin, Ger- 
many, and will serve in dual capacity. 


NON-CAREER OFFICERS 


Robert H. Macy, of Washington, D. C,, 
American clerk formerly assigned to Riga, Lat- 
via, has been appointed Vice Consul at Aca- 
pulco, Guerrero, Mexico. 

Pau] Dean Thompson, of Los Angeles, Calif, 
Vice Consul at London, England, has been 
appointed Vice Consul at Dublin, Ireland. 

Frederick L. Royt, of Milwaukee, Wis., Vice 
Consul at Guayaquil, Ecuador, has been ap- 
pointed Vice Consul at Valparaiso, Chile. 

Samuel A. Mcllhenny, Jr., of Tex., Vice 
Consul at Valparaiso, Chile, has been appointed 
Vice Consul at Valdivia, Chile. 
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RESIGNATION OF JOSEPH E. DAVIES AS SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE 
SECRETARY OF STATE 


[Released to the press November 19] 


The Secretary of State on November 19 reluc- 
tantly accepted the resignation of the Honor- 
able Joseph E. Davies as Special Assistant to 
the Secretary of State, effective January 2, 1941. 
The Secretary of State authorized the publica- 
tion of the texts of Mr. Davies’ letter of resigna- 
tion and Secretary Hull’s reply. The texts 
follow : 

“NOVEMBER 19, 1940. 
“My Dear Mr. Secrerary: 

“Herewith I submit my resignation as Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Secretary of State to take 
effect January 2, 1941. 

“It is with regret that I contemplate retiring 
from service under your distinguished leader- 
ship; but my inability during the four years 
in which I have served under you to devote any 
attention to my personal affairs now makes it 
necessary for me to ask to be relieved of further 
public service at this time. Should, however, 
the present emergency become more acute at 
any time, I want you to know that I shall be 
standing by, available to your call. 

“May I express to you and to my colleagues 
in the Foreign Service my appreciation of the 
uniform kindness and consideration which 
have been shown to me during my term in the 
Diplomatic Corps under your distinguished 
administration. 

“With assurances of my great admiration 
and respect, I am 

“Sincerely yours, 
JoserH E. Davies” 


“NovEMBER 19, 1940. 
“My pear Mr. Davies: 
“I have today received with the greatest re- 
gret your resignation as Special Assistant to the 


Secretary of State to take effect January 2, 1941. 

“Your services to this Government as Am- 
bassador to the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, as Ambassador to Belgium and Min- 
ister to Luxemburg and as Special Assistant to 
the Secretary of State have been characterized 
by the highest order of ability. 

“During the years of your service abroad your 
reports to the Department of State—which in- 
cluded surveys of political, economic and indus- 
trial developments in many parts of Europe 
which you visited in the interest of this Govern- 
ment—were unusually accurate and informative 
and constitute an outstanding contribution to 
the political and economic history of pre-war 
Europe. The accuracy of the forecasts which 
these reports contained disclosed exceptional 
good judgment and ability. 

“During the present recent emergency your 
contribution to the work in the Department of 
State was particularly valuable in assessing 
conditions in Europe as reported from abroad 
and in handling emergency matters such as the 
evacuation and repatriation of American citi- 
zens from Europe and the Orient. 

“Throughout the period of your official serv- 
ice the conduct of your duties was in accordance 
with the best traditions of the Foreign Service 
of this Government. 

“Because of your statement to me that you 
feel it necessary to retire and to devote your 
attention to your personal affairs, I am reluc- 
tantly compelled to accept your resignation. I 
am glad to know, however, from your letter 
under acknowledgment, that you will be avail- 
able for further service in the event of need. 

“With the assurances of my warm personal 
regard, believe me 

“Yours very sincerely, 
Corpetn Hv” 
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Compiled in the Treaty Division 


OPIUM 


Convention and Protocol for the Suppres- 
sion of the Abuse of Opium and Other 
Drugs, The Hague, 1912 (Treaty Series 
No. 612) 


Burma 

By a circular letter dated March 13, 1940 the 
Secretary General of the League of Nations in- 
formed the Secretary of State that by a com- 
* munication dated February 20, 1940 the Royal 
Netherlands Government, at the request of the 
British Legation at The Hague, informed the 
Secretary General of the following: 


“Burma, which formerly participated in the 
International Opium Convention of 1912 as a 
part of India, was separated from India on 
April 1st, 1937 and now possesses the status of 
an Overseas Territory of His Majesty. The 
Convention and Protocol should be regarded as 
applying to Burma, as an Overseas Territory 
of His Majesty, from the date of separation 
from India, in virtue of the declaration made 
by the signatories for Great Britain when sign- 
ing these instruments.” 


LABOR 


Convention Concerning Statistics of Wages 
and Hours of Work, 1938 


Egypt 

By a circular letter dated October 16, 1940 
the Secretary General of the League of Nations 
informed the Secretary of State that on October 
5, 1940 the formal ratification by the Egyptian 
Government of the Convention Concerning Sta- 
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tistics of Wages and Hours of Work in the 
Principal Mining and Manufacturing Indus- 
tries, Including Building and Construction, and 
in Agriculture, adopted by the International 
Labor Conference at its twenty-fourth session, 
Geneva, June 2-22, 1938, was registered with the 
Secretariat. 

The ratification excludes parts IIT and IV of 
the convention, in accordance with the first 
paragraph of its article 2. 

According to information received from the 
League of Nations, the convention has been rati- 
fied by Denmark, Egypt, Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and Union 
of South Africa. 











Regulations 


at} 








The following Government regulations may 
be of interest to readers of the Bulletin: 


Registration and Fingerprinting of Aliens in Accord- 
ance With the Alien Registration Act of 1940: Amended 
Regulations Governing the Exemption of Foreign Gov- 
ernment Officials and Members of Their Families From 
Registration and Fingerprinting in Accordance With 
the Alien Registration Act, 1940. (Department of 
Justice: Immigration and Naturalization Service.) 
[First Supplement to General Order No, C-21.] No- 
vember 14, 1940. Federal Register, November 20, 1940 
(vol. 5, no. 226), p, 4560 (The National Archives of 
the United States). 
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Publications 








DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Diplomatic List, November 1940. Publication 1523. 
ii, 94 pp. Subscription, $1 a year; single copy, 10¢. 

Mixed Claims Commission, United States and Ger- 
many: Opinions and Decisions in the Sabotage Claims 
Handed Down June 15, 1939, and October 30, 1939, and 
Appendix. xvi, 324, xxx pp. 40¢. 

Mixed Claims Commission, United States and Ger- 
many: Decisions and Opinions From January 1, 1933, to 
October 30, 1939 (Excepting Decisions in the Sabotage 
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Claims of June 15 and October 30, 1939) and Appendix, 
1933-39. iv, 142, xiv pp. 20¢. 


OrHER GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


The following Government publications is- 
sued recently may be of interest to readers of 
the Bulletin: 


Wartime Control of Ocean Freight Rates in Foreign 
Trade: World Survey. (Department of Commerce: 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce.) Trade 
Promotion Series 212. iv, 48 pp., illus. 10¢. 

Naturalization Laws [May 9, 1918-July 19, 1940}. 
(Compiled by Elmer A. Lewis, superintendent, Docu- 
ment Room, House of Representatives.) 136 pp. 15¢. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1940 





For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C.—Price, 10 cents - - - - Subscription price, $2.75 a year 
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